








Years of Progress 


INVITE 


Greater Confidence ed 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty 
and lean years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable 
record and are known as “old friends” by thousands of customers and people 


living in this section. 
Established 


1869 The Schoellkopf Co. 
74 Years 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


1872 Dallas Ry. & Term Co. 
71 Years 
Street Railways 


75 Dallas Trans. & Term. 
18 Warehouse Co. 
68 Years 
Warehousing, Transportation 
and Distribution 


1875 — Bk. in Dallas 
Banking 


65 Trezevant & Cochran 
187 67 Years 
Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
1876 67 Years 
Furnishing Texas Homes 
Since 1867 


1876 Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 
Undertaking Co. 
67 Years 
Funeral Directors 


1885 oe Co. 


Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
1889 54 Year: 
Real Estate. Insurance 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
1850) Successors to: 

J. M. Colville & Son 

53 Years 

Printing and Advertising 


1893 Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
50 Years 
Vanufacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


Briggs-Weav 
L896 Machinery Co. 
47 Years 


Industrial Machinery and 
Supplies 


Established 


1899 ge saad Co., Ine. 
Plumbers 


1900 John Deere Plow Co. 
43 Years 
Agricultural Implements 


1903 —— Bank 
Banking 


1903 Acme Screen Co. 
40 Years 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect 


Screens, Cabinets, Lockers, 
Boxes and Venetian Blinds 


1903 Republic Insurance Co. 
40 Years 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied 
Lines, Automobile and Inland 
Marine Insurance 


1903 Mio ae Chemical 
40 Years 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


1914 Atlas Metal Works 
39 Years 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


1908 Stewart Title Guaranty 
Co. 
35 Years 
Abstracts and Title, Insurance 


19 09 Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 
34 Years 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Soutl Ss y Co. 
1909 ening 1ern Supply Co 


Wholesale Hardware and 
Industrial Supplies 


ISH Sateen 


32 Years 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


1912 Stewart Office Supply Co. 
31 Years 
Stationers—O ffice Outfitters 


19] 4 Texas Employers 
Insurance Assn. 
29 Years 
W orkmen’s Compensation Ins. 
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UTHERFORD 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Shorthand, Typing, Bookkeepi Calculator, 





Comptometer and other machine courses. 
Call us for better trained graduates 
338 WILSON BLDG. (R-2327) DALLAS 








Loose Leaf Covers @ Edition Binding 
Wire-O-Binding @ Cerlox Plastic Binding 


Ask Us or Your Printer 


AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER CO. 
2000 North Field Street R-5179 Dallas 
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Repairs and 
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. L. EWING CO. 


C-5401 Dallas 


1919 Main St. 








Fully-Paid Investment 
Certificates Issued 
$100 to $5,000 


Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
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WATER 


for 


DEFENSE 
PROJECTS 


Army camps, training fields, 
defense industries are springing 
up throughout the State. 


A water system is one of the 
first activities completed—with- 
out it, even the construction 
crews are delayed. 


A great many of these proj- 
ects are supplied or being pro- 
vided with a water system de- 
veloped by us. 


LAYNE-TEXAS CO. 


HOUSTON DALLAS 
Wayside-2141 Taylor-4400 
L. D. 181 










































Jowns of Dallas County 
Work for Mutual Bonofit 


ESIDES the city of Dallas, there are fifteen 

incorporated towns in Dallas County. Each 

has its own distinct character to set it apart from 

the others, yet each also possesses the common 

attribute of being typically Texan—vigorous, clean 

and prosperous, with an aggressive, intelligent and 
patriotic citizenship. 

These towns and about an 
equal number of unincorporated 
communities form, with the city 
of Dallas, a metropolitan county 
which, in a recent survey by the 
U. S. Bureau of Census, is 
classed as one of the six such 
counties in the United States 
which have superior prospects 
for retaining wartime growth 





MR. THORNTON 


and progress. 


That Dallas County enjoys such an enviable posi- 
tion is due in part perhaps to “our sunny clime, 
our rich, fertile soil and unbounded natural re- 
sources.” Certainly these elements have been im- 
portant factors, but there are other regions, areas 
and counties whose climate is as good or better 
than ours and whose soil is just as fertile, whose 
natural resources are just as plentiful. 


What, then, is chiefly responsible for this condi- 
tion which places Dallas County at the pinnacle of 
present and future success? 


The war? No, not the war, because long before 
this conflict began—even during the depth of the 
depression—Dallas County was recognized as “the 
bright spot on the nation’s economic map.” 


I would say that one single word best describes 


Dallas County’s superiority. That word is ENTER- 
PRISE—the kind of enterprise that flows from the 
mass of us because like it is natural for water to 
flow downhill, it is natural for the people of Dallas 
County to plan and work and improve. Bound into 
the definition of that word “enterprise” too are an 
unwillingness to. accept “good enough” for “the 
best,” a spirit of practical co-operation amongst 
us as communities of a single Dallas County fam- 
ily, and stubborn perseverance which recognizes 
obstacles only as something to be overcome. 


The towns and communities and rural areas of 
Dallas County have this element of enterprise in 
common with the city of Dallas and it has been ap- 
plied with remarkable success because, in general, 
our aims and interests are common: What affects, 
influences or improves one community of Dallas 
County, be it a large community or a small one, 
also exercises a similar force on the whole. 


We of Dallas know that our city could not be as 
big or as great as it is, or possess such bright pros- 
pects for the future, except for the generous contri- 
bution made to our city’s economic, civic and social 
life by each of our neighbor communities in Dallas 
County. On the other hand, we like to think that 
Dallas has added to the welfare and progress of her 
smaller neighbors. 


Such is the good neighborliness of the commu- 
nities of Dallas County. May it continue and in- 
crease to the benefit of each and all. 


Rk x ys 


President, 
Mercantile National Bank. 
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GARLAND 


tapidly Growing Town in Eastern Part of County 


; Vigorous, Progressive—‘Where Teamwork Works” 


HE city of Garland, ten miles north 

of Dallas on the Greenville high- 

ay, is unique among the smaller mu- 
| icipalities of Northeast Texas. 

Garland is a complete city in itself, 
\ ith all of the features usually found 
‘nly in centers much larger. At the 
«me time its residents are very much a 

art of the Greater Dallas metropolitan 

rea, taking part in the affairs which 
iake Dallas the focal point of the en- 
iire Southwest. 

During the past two and one-half 
years, Garland has almost doubled its 
housing facilities, with the construction 
of 542 houses in seven separate devel- 
opments. In the same period, the mu- 
nicipally-owned utility network has been 
expanded to meet the demands of the 
increased population, at a cost of $300,- 
000. Water and sewage disposal lines 
have been built and old lines have been 
renewed and extended. New power trans- 
mission lines have gone up throughout 
the city. 

Garland’s sky-rocketing growth has 
been brought about largely through the 
location of two major war factories at 
the city. The Guiberson Corporation 
erected a large diesel engine plant which 
later was taken over by Continental Mo- 
tors Corporation and converted to manu- 
facture of gasoline engines. The South- 
ern Aircraft Corporation’s new Garland 
plant, which turns out aircraft parts, 
was in operation months before Pearl 
Harbor. 

Decision of the big war plants to lo- 
cate in Garland was not mere chance. 
The city, with its highly organized and 
wide-awake local administration and 
hamber of commerce, long has been 
ecognized as one of the most aggres- 
ive in Northeast Texas. Under Mayor 
tay Olinger, the city has operated its 
iunicipally owned utility plants so ef- 
ciently and economically that its tax 
ite, pegged at $1.50, has been reduced 
utomatically to 75 cents. To meet the 
emands of the war plants, Garland ar- 
inged to purchase power from the Bra- 
»s River Transmission Electric Co-Op- 
‘ative’s Possum Kingdom Dam, aug- 
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menting the output of the local power 
plant. The municipal power plant has 
achieved recognition as one of the most 
successful of its type in the Southwest. 


With the addition of a $60,000 field 
house recently, Garland increased its 
investment in public schools to approx- 
imately $350,000, including a new high 
school building designed to meet both 
current and future needs. The four prin- 
cipal churches represent an investment 


of $200,000. 


The war plants are by no means Gar- 
land’s only industrial activity. The Crad- 
dock Foods Company, American Prefab- 
ricating Company, Bell Crate & Box 
Company, Zero Locker Company and 
Watson Seed Company are at work on 
both civilian and war orders. The seed 
firm has long been recognized for its 
world-wide shipments of fine cottonseed 
and hybrid corn. 


Garland has carefully avoided the 
stigma of “shot-gun construction” in its 
housing developments, all privately- 
sponsored. The new additions and num- 
ber of houses involved Garland Groves, 
142; Garland Park, 142; Garland 
Heights, 117; Northwest Terrace, 46; 
Fairfield Addition, 27; Woodbrook, 28, 
and Garland Homes, 22. The new houses 
all are five-room or larger. They were 
built with the aim of permanency. Wind- 
ing streets were laid out through cedar 
groves and the houses were designed in- 


b] 


dividually, avoiding the “row house’ 
construction plan. 


In the 1940 census, Garland was cred- 
ited with 2,231 inhabitants. Present esti- 
mates place the population in excess of 
4,000, with more new residents moving 
in each week, 


With the move of the Eighth Service 
Command to Dallas, Garland made 
available as many as possible of the 
new houses recently completed for the 
army and civilian personnel attached 
to the huge military organization. Al- 
though the additions were constructed 
primarily to house workers in the two 
war plants, the need of the Eighth Ser- 
vice Command was so great that the 
sections were opened to the newcomers 
from San Antonio. 


In the cultural and educational fields, 
Garland’s schools have attained top rat- 
ing among cities of similar size in Texas. 
Active Rotary and Lions Clubs are func- 
tioning. Women’s cultural and social 
groups include the Garden Club, Neo- 
taric Study Club, Women’s Study Club, 
Twentieth Century Club and Parent- 
Teacher Association, as well as organi- 
zations connected with the churches. 
Two motion picture theaters, the Gar- 
land and the Plaza, offer first-run at- 
tractions. 


The State National Bank is an inde- 
pendently operated financial institution 
fully capable of serving the economic 
needs of the growing city. Headed by 
A. R. Davis, president, its staff includes 
Roland Coomer, cashier, Gordon Flor- 
ence and Melvin Mitchell, assistant cash- 
iers, and others. 

The chamber of commerce is carrying 
on an ambitious program, embodying all 
phases of civic improvement, agricul- 
tural development and industrial activ- 

(Continued on Page 18) 


Garland, east of Dallas, is one of the prettiest and most industrious towns in the county. It is in one 


of the richest farming areas in the state, and possesses several war industries. Pictured is a scene 


from one of Garland's newer residential sections 
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Peaceful Community of Few Months Ago Now Hive 
Of War Activity; Population, Doubled, Redoubled 


By Anson B. Brundage 
Editor, The Grand Prairie Texan 
HE City of Grand Prairie, which 
only a few years ago was a small 

city of 2,588 population, with its in- 
dustries and citizens devoting their ef- 
forts to peacetime activities, has been 
transformed into a city several times its 
former size with its old industries and 
several new concerns devoting full time 
in supplying the needs of war. 


Long before Pearl Harbor this trans- 
formation began. Early in 1940 North 
American Aviation, Inc., announced that 
a site at Grand Prairie had been selected 
for the location of their Texas factories 
and in April, 1941, the first planes were 
delivered to the Army from the factory 
here. Since that time the manufacture 
of war planes has become our principal 
industry. 

Several other important industries of 
our community, including the American 
Body and Equipment Company, the 
United Broom Company, the Gifford- 
Hill Gravel Company, the Gifford-Hill 
Pipe Company, the Texas Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, the Aircraft Foundry and 
Pattern Company, the Aircraft X-Ray 
Laboratory and a number of other local 
concerns have transformed their busi- 
ness from peacetime production to all- 
out war production, and now manufac- 
tured articles from Grand Prairie are 
serving our armed forces throughout 
the world. Other than the manufactur- 
ing concerns that have been established 
here, Grand Prairie is also vital to the 
war effort in the training of men. The 
U. S. Naval Air Station, said to be the 
largest inland primary training base in 
the world, was established here in 1941 
and Hensley Field, located here several 
years ago, has been enlarged and im- 
proved to better care for the air traffic 
through here. 


With the coming of these new and 
varied industries many problems were 
faced by the citizens and the city off- 
cials but all are being met and Grand 
Prairie moves smoothly along with the 
big increase in size and importance. The 


workers that came here naturally caused 
a housing shortage which has resulted in 
the construction of more than 2,000 new 
homes. But the housing problem is far 
from settled, for with that many new liv- 
ing quarters occupied there is still a 
need for additional homes as hundreds 
of the workers have sought accommoda- 
tions close to their work but have been 
unable to secure them. 


With the city taking on a growth of 


more than three times the area of the 


original size, and with an increase of 
population from 2,500 to around 15,000, 
the city officials have been confronted 
with many difficult situations in expand- 
ing the facilities in order to care for the 
increase, but even with the wartime 
shortages they have been successful in 
serving our present population. The City 
Commission, composed of Mayor G. H. 
Turner and Commissioners J. C. Swad- 
ley and John W. Trimble, all veterans of 
many years’ service, has planned for this 
growth and at present their plans have 
been carried out on schedule. With the 
many new residential additions that 
have been developed, all of which are 
within the city limits, public utilities 
have been expanded to serve them. The 
city has drilled five new wells, construct- 
ed two large reservoirs holding 500,000 
gallons of water, have laid additional 
water mains throughout the city, in- 
stalled additional sewer lines and in- 
creased the park and recreation facil- 
ities. The other utilities have been ex- 
panded likewise and every home in the 
city is now served with every conve- 
nience. 


In expanding the services of the city 
the officials did not overlook one of the 
most important, that being the Fire De- 
partment. Back in the days when Grand 
Prairie was much smaller the city had 
one of the best fire departments in the 
state and as the city grew the department 
expanded. Within the past two years two 
additional trucks have been added to the 
equipment and another truck is under 
construction. Although our department 
remains a volunteer Cepartment, it is 
manned by veterans of many years’ 


service under the leadership of J. C. 
Swadley who has served as their chief 
for some thirty years. The firemen take 
pride in pointing to their record, for al- 
though their work has more than dou- 
bled, Grand Prairie was awarded a 25 
per cent credit for the good fire record 
of the past year, and that credit will 
save the policy holders some $18,000 in 
insurance premiums this year. 


While the city officials were success- 
fully fulfilling their plans other impor- 
tant phases of community life were not 
overlooked. The schools have been over- 
crowded for the past two years but this 
problem will soon be eliminated as two 
large elementary schools are nearing 
completion and land has been purchased 
for the erection of additional quarters. 
The school officials, although taxed to 
the limit, have met their problems and 
before many months all children will 
again be amply cared for. During the 
months of overcrowded conditions the 
schools have operated on two schedules 
daily with part of the students attending 
morning sessions and the balance attend- 
ing in the afternoon. 


The postal service in Grand Prairie 
has been another service that has been 
taxed with overcrowded conditions, but 
that condition has also been solved. On 
March 15, after many months of work 
by the postal officials and the citizens, 
the Postoffice Department ordered free 
mail delivery established. During the 
time that all patrons had to go to the 
office for their mail, long lines would 
form at the windows with some having a 
wait of several hours before receiving 
mail. With the establishment of city de- 
livery this condition no longer exists. 


The citizens of Grand Prairie, realiz- 
ing that our city was one of the most 
vital in this section, made plans for the 
forming of a Civilian Defense organiza- 
tion that would function as a well-oiled 
machine in case of a disaster. Mayor 
furner appointed a nine-man Defense 
Council to head the organization and the 
council appointed Frank Jarrett as co- 
ordinator of all Civilian Defense activ- 
ities. Under this leadership Grand Prai- 
rie now has one of the best organizations 
of its kind in the state. All matters are 
handled through the Control Center and 
every committee is headed by a man or 
woman trained for their job, and cap- 
able of fulfilling their assigned duties. 
The organization is complete from the 
Block Leaders up through the Air Raid 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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UNIVERSITY PARK 


Neighboring Dallas, City Is Almost Completely 
Residential; Derives Name from Nearby S. M. U. 


By A. L. Slaughter 


Mayor, University Park 


ROBABLY the most outstanding fact 

about University Park is that it is 
orimarily a residential city, adjacent to 
Dallas, to Highland Park, to Preston 
Hollow, and to other unincorporated 
residential areas of Dallas. It produces 
no product except good citizenship, the 
materials for which 
come to us from 
many towns and 
rural areas of Texas, 
and from practical- 
ly every state in the 
union. Our town is 
the newest residen- 
tial area of this size 
in Northern Texas, 
and in its rapid 
growth has the ad- 
vantage of many citizens from different 
environments, all of whom have con- 
tributed something to our community 
life. The Dallas Country Club, Brook 
Hollow and Glen Lakes Golf and Coun- 





MR. SLAUGHTER 


We have the great advantages of the 
utilities enjoyed by Dallas, being served 
by the Dallas Power & Light Company, 
the Lone Star Gas Company and the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
on the same basis as are the citizens of 
Dallas. Our water and sewage system is 
also a part of the Dallas system, op- 
erated under a contract with Dallas. 


As a means to the production of good 
citizenship, our town is the location of 
two elementary schools, a junior high 
school and a senior high school. All of 
these are parts of the Highland Park 
Independent School System. 


Southern Methodist University has its 


home in our city, and it is for this 
school that our city is named. 


Under the general laws of Texas, our 
city government is under a governing 
body, consisting of a commission, a 
mayor and two commissioners. The ad- 
ministration of the city affairs is under 
a city secretary and is subdivided under 
him into the necessary departments, in- 
cluding our own fire and police depart- 
ments. 


University Park has, for many years, 
been recognized for its fine traffic rec- 
ord, few accidents of any sort having 
occurred. The American Automobile As- 
sociation recognized this last year in 
awarding a bronze plaque to our city. 


Our major problem, particularly dur- 
ing our war period, is to have adequate 
transportation for our citizens to and 
from the city of Dallas. The distance 
averages between five and six miles from 
our city limits to the downtown Dallas 
area. The Dallas Railway and Terminal 
Company took over the bus franchise 
approximately four years ago, and has 


(Continued on Page 23) 


RICHARDSON 


Clean and Friendly Little Town Is Dedicated, 
As Mayor Says, to ‘‘Good and Gracious Living"’ 


try Club, all practically border on our 


city limits. 

Incorporated in March, 1924, with a 
population of 600, the city’s growth has 
been as follows: 1930 population, 4,213; 
1940 population, 14,423; 1942 popula- 
tion, 18,500; 1943 population (esti- 
mated), 20,000. 


The area of the city is 3.6 square 
miles, with approximately thirty acres 
in parks; a high school, junior high 
school, two elementary schools and 
seven churches. Almost every street and 
alley, with the exception of a few blocks, 
has been paved or graveled. 


Our relation as a residental suburb 
of Dallas is comparable to that of Kirk- 
wood to St. Louis, Evanston to Chicago, 
Brookline to Boston and Westchester 
and New Rochelle to New York. 


The combination of a very simple and 
informal type of city government gives 
all of our citizens easy access to any of 
the people in our city administration. 
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By Tom Jackson 
Mayor of Richardson 
ICHARDSON is located in one of 
the richest black land areas of Dal- 
las County, a pleasant ten-minute drive 
north from the city limits of Dallas over 
Highway 75, and serviced by the Texas 
Electric Railway. 


We have a population of approxi- 
mately 1,000, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent 
over the census of 
1940. Richardson 
has not been affect- 
ed by the rapid, mi- 
gratory growth of 
war industry, since 
90 per cent of our 
residents are home- 
owners. There is a 
constant demand for 
rental property here, as there was before 
the national emergency. Our little city is 
clean, friendly and good average-Amer- 
ican. The surrounding land has the high- 


MR. JACKSON 





est value of any in the county, and has 
largely developed into handsome coun- 
try estates. 


Ours is a residential city and a large 
percentage of the people are employed 
or have their businesses in the city of 
Dallas. We have five churches, an at- 
tractive Community House and park, 
and a Rotary Club that contributes 
greatly to the neighborliness of the town. 
Our grade and high schools are excel- 
lent; the residents of the city have pur- 
chased $150,000 in bonds and stamps 
since Pearl Harbor; we have gathered 
and delivered seventy tons of scrap 
metal; our Red Cross sewing room has 
made 1,275 garments for the needy; our 
civilian defense has an organization of 
45 members, and we have 57 of our 
young men in military service, 6 per 
cent of our total population. 


Richardson is not an industrial city 
nor a boom town; we have a steady, nor- 
mal growth. It is a little town dedicated 
to good and gracious living. 
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East Dallas County Town Has Fine Soil, Active | 
And Patriotic Citizenship; Is Growing Rapidly 


By N. E. Shands 


Mayor of Mesquite 


OCATED ten miles east of the metro- 
politan district of Dallas in one of 
the finest agricultural sections of this 
part of the state, with a wide variety of 
soils from black waxy, sandy loam and 
mixed, affording a wide diversification 
in crops, Mesquite (1,200 inhabitants), 
is enjoying a remarkable growth in com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment. In addition it is attracting 
the attention of business men who real- 
ize the trend of decentralization and are 
looking for locations for industrial 
plants where they will not be crowded 
for space, yet be within twenty min- 
utes of a market of more than 400,000 
people. 

While developing along industrial 
lines, Mesquite is fast growing into a 
residential suburb of the city of Dallas. 
Its commercial and industrial establish- 
ments furnish employment to a number 
of people, more than half its employed 
citizens are on the payrolls of Dallas 
concerns and just now an even greater 
number are in defense plants in that 
city and other nearby points, while still 
others are engaged in business in Dal- 
las. The majority of these people own 


their own homes, some with nice coun- 
try homes outside the city with from five 
acres to an average-sized farm. The war 
of course halted, for the present, the 
building of new homes, but in order to 
help take care of new citizens, many of 
the residents are not only sharing their 
cars but their homes as well. 


Located on Highway 183, Mesquite is 
also served by the Belt Line Road con- 
necting Highways 80 and 175. Paved 
roads radiate in all directions and the 
city has five miles of paved streets with 
curbs. It is served by the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway and the Dixie-Sunshine 
Bus Lines. 


There are more than fifty business 
establishments, including bank, news- 
papers, movie theatre, gins, brick plant, 
locker and cold storage plant, lumber 
yard, insurance and real estate agencies, 
service stations and retail stores covering 
practically all lines. 


Contributing factors to the growth and 
development of the community are the 
Chamber of Commerce, Lions Club, 
Woman’s Club, P. T. A., Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, F. F. A., the Mesquite Fair 
Association (suspended for the dura- 
tion only) and other civic organizations. 
Churches here represent Baptist, Chris- 


Located east of Dallas is Mesquite, center of one of the county's richest farming areas. Members 

of the Mesquite city council are shown here. They are, from Ift to right, Councilmen Dr. Charles 

McCallum, W. L. Wilkinson, Mayor N. E. Shands, Councilmen W. S. Johnson and F. |. Walker. 
Not pictured is Councilman Hugh W. Lawrence. 








tian, Methodist, Presbyterian, Church of 
Christ and Assembly of God. A Catho- 
lic church is within easy driving dis- 
tance of the town. 


One source of pride to the citizenship 
is the fully accredited public schools, 
including grade, junior high and senior 
high, all housed in modern brick build- 
ings; modern athletic field and gym. 
The plant has a physical valuation in 
excess of $200,000, an enrollment of 
more than 1,000 and a teaching staff of 
27. The F. F. A., directed by the teacher 
of vocational agriculture, is one of the 
largest and most progressive groups of 
its kind in the state. 


The city owns its water and sewer 
sytems, supplied by two artesian wells, 
affording an abundant water supply, not 
only for the present, but the future as 
well. Additional paving, water and 


- sewer extensions, improvements to the 


commodious city hall, a community cen- 
ter park and swimming pool, planned 
before the war, will go forward when 
the war is over. 


The people of Mesquite have pur- 
chased more than $500,000 in war 
bonds, are co-operating fully with the 
Dallas County Civilian Defense pro- 
gram, doubled their quota for the 
County War Chest Fund, and organized 
the one-plus-one Red Cross campaign. 
Mesquite’s airplane observation post is 
functioning 100 per cent and is rated 


A-1. 


The soils of this section, adapted to 
the growing of a wide variety of crops, 
including vegetables and fruits, and the 
modern food frozen locker plant, with a 
capacity of 50,000 pounds, are doing a 
big part in the conservation of foods. 


Mesquite has all modern conveni- 
ences, including natural gas, water, sew- 
erage, electric current, telegraph and 
telephone service. Good equipment and 
one of the best volunteer fire depart- 
ments in this section of the state afford 
splendid fire protection, answering 
alarms, not only in the city, but as far 
as five and six miles out. 


The governing body of the city is 
composed of a city council, headed by 
the mayor. Mayor N. E. Shands and 
Councilmen W. L. Wilkinson and 
Charles McCallum will be candidates 
without opposition in the April 6 elec- 
tion. Holdover members of the council 
are W. S. Johnson, F. I. Walker and 
Hugh Lawrence. Other places in the city 
government are by appointment of the 
council, 
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HONEY SPRINGS 


Nearly All Residents of Community Are Owners 
Of Their Homes, Pride Selves on Their Gardens 


By C. L. Aldrich 

Mayor of Honey Springs 
ONEY SPRINGS is located south 
of Trinity Heights and east of Lis- 
bon, and is comprised of about 650 citi- 
zens, nearly all homeowners, and most 
homes are comprised of one or more 
acres. The town was first incorporated 
in 1936 and the first meeting of the 
board of aldermen was held on July 28, 
1937, with H. W. Embry as mayor, and 
R. G. Roach, E. E. Hurt, Joe Overton 

and J. Neal Mancill, aldermen. 


In 1938 R. C. Roach was elected 


mayor, and served in this capacity con- 





City officials of Honey Springs include Mayor C. L. 

Aldrich, top left; Alderman J. A. Johnson, top 

right; Alderman J. L. Richardson, bottom left; Town 

Marshal J. D. Phife, bottom right; Alderman W. 

Perry Overton, W. C. Stewart and F. M. Taylor, 
who are not pictured. 


tinuously until 1942, when his younger 
son, Roy G. Roach, was elected mayor. 
The Roach homestead and farm is within 
the town limits of Honey Springs, and 
is considered one of the principal old 
settlements in Dallas County. 


J. D. Phife was our first town mar- 
shal and has served continuously as 
such through every administration, be- 
ing re-elected to that office each year 
by unanimous popular vote. Mr. Phife 
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is an efficient and capable officer, and 
has rendered the city and county of 
Dallas law enforcement divisions notable 
assistance many times in apprehending 
law violators and in the recovery of 
stolen property. 

The citizens of Honey Springs are 
nearly all homeowners, and take con- 
siderable pride in gardening and rais- 
ing their own chickens, pigs, milch cows 
and fruit. Nearly every home has an 
acre or more and victory gardens this 
year are to be found everywhere. Many 
of the people in Honey Springs are en- 
gaged in defense activities or own and 


PRESTON 


operate their own business either here 
or in Dallas. 


It is worthy of note that Honey 
Springs has until now operated tax free, 
and that there is no city jail and has 
had little, if any, need for one since the 
town’s inception. 

Honey Springs is actively co-operat- 
ing in the Civilian defense program and 
has graduated some thirty citizens in 
first aid work. The air wardens are busy 
at this time completing their organiza- 
tion and have placed some twenty units 
of emergency fire equipment in stra- 
tegic locations, thus affording reason- 
able fire protection in the community, 
which as yet is without its own fire de- 
partment. However, plans are already 
under way to supply the town with an 
adequate fire protection service, which 
likely will be a voluntary fire depart- 
ment with adequate equipment to aug- 

(Continued on Page 26) 


HOLLOW 


New Municipality, It Now Has 2,000 Population, 
With 400 Homes, Estates, in Area of Two Miles 


By Mart W. Reeves 


Mayor of Preston Hollow 
RESTON HOLLOW is one of Dallas 


County’s newest municipalities, but 
it is its most rapidly-growing high type 
residential district. 

Established shortly before the 1940 
census was taken, the “Hollow” has ex- 
panded from a city of 841 residents to 
approximately 2,000. Its two square 
miles of territory are dotted with 400 
homes erected on ground ranging from 
half-acre lots to multiple-acre estates. 


Preston Hollow is a “co-operative” 
municipality. It was established as a 
“tax free” city, and was operated with- 
out tax funds until this year, when a 
nominal tax of about $25 for the aver- 
age home was assessed to pay the cost 
of police and fire services. Its mayor 
and councilmen serve without pay, as 
do its commissions, which regulate zon- 
ing and perform other municipal func- 
tions. Its twenty-five air raid wardens 
have volunteered their services as auxil- 
iary firemen. 


Although it is primarily a residential 
district, the “Hollow” possesses one fine 
shopping district at Preston Road and 
Northwest Highway. It has its own trans- 
portation system, a bus line which op- 
erates between the entire Preston Road 
district and downtown Dallas. It is 
served by two independent school dis 
tricts, Walnut Hill and Vickery-Hill- 
‘crest. It derives its water from the Pres- 
ton Road District. 


Preston Hollow citizens are contrib- 
uting full measure to the war effort. 
Service flags hang in many homes. War 
Bond purchases in the area are high. 
Air raid wardens have been thoroughly 
trained under the direction of J. L. 
Chaney and his aide, Charles Adleta. 


Every home has a victory garden— 
many as large as a half acre—and a 
large number of citizens are raising 
chickens. 


The council, aside from the writer, is 
composed of W. J. Clark, Jr., mayor 
pro tem; H. C. Otis, Raymond Locke, 
J. T. Martin, and G. L. Soelter, 
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Mayor Sees His South Dallas County Community as 
Answer to City Man's Prayer for Garden, Chickens 


By L. E. Adler 
Mayor of Fruitdale 


IVES there man with soul so dead 

who to himself hath never said, “I 
want to live in a place where I can raise 
a garden, chickens, livestock, fruit; not 
on a 50-foot city lot, but at least an 
acre or two”? 

Nearly 700 people have already found 
Fruitdale the answer to this prayer for 
clean, productive living. 

Fruitdale is located six and a half 
miles from the center of downtown Dal- 
las, with which it is connected by reg- 
ular bus service and for most of the 
distance by a four-lane highway. 

Its population, which until the ad- 
vent of the war was gaining at the rate 
of 25 per cent per year, consists mainly 
of business and professional people who 
work in Dallas but who prefer to live 
in a complete change of environment. 
Fruitdale’s population consists of no 
princes and no paupers, but just “folks.” 

Our soil is both sandy loam and 
black waxy, and is ideal for orchards 
and truck gardens. Hundreds of pecan 
trees, cedars and oaks are native to this 
area. Beautiful flowers bloom in pro- 
fusion, and flowering shrubs abound at 
every Fruitdale home. 


against all business other than agri- 
cultural, Fruitdale is protected as a com- 
munity of homes. City ordinance pre- 
vents erection of shabby buildings, yet 
encourages neat, small homes and bet- 
ter class structures. 


Our tax rate is so low as to be negli- 
gible, being only 10 per cent of the rate 
Being an incorporated town, zoned 


in metropolitan Dallas. Nevertheless, 
Fruitdale has most of the advantages of 
larger cities. The greater part of the 
area is now being served with natural 
gas from a main line running directly 
through the community, and electric 
light and power service is available to 
all, as is dial telephone service through 
the Lisbon exchange. 

All our homes have individual shal- 
low wells which produce tested and ap- 
proved water at a cost of less than 10 
per cent of the usual city water rate. 
There are two major commercial truck 
growers who irrigate from six to ten 
acres each from such wells. 

A recently organized volunteer fire 

{Continued on Page 23) 


CEDAR HILL 


By J. C. Potter 

Mayor of Cedar Hill 
LTHOUGH the town of Cedar Hill, 
- the southwestern corner of the 
county, is older than Dallas, it has been 
incorporated only since 1939. Since that 
date, several outstanding civic projects 
have been carried to completion with 
consequent benefit to the residents of 

Cedar Hill and the surrounding area. 

One of the most noteworthy of these 
projects is a $45,000 water system, now 
ranked as one of the finest of its kind 
in this part of the state for a small town. 
A new city hall and fire station has 
been built, and Cedar Hill operates a 


Pictured is the “official family" of Fruitdale, situated just south of Dallas. They are, from left to 
right, standing: Mayor L. E. Adler, Councilmen B. P. Evans, R. L. Owens and Jim Greer; seated: 
Secretary G. C. York, Councilmen Henry Sosebee and F. O. Goen. 
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very efficient fire department under the 
direction of E. W. Switzer, fire chief. 


Schools of Cedar Hill are keeping 
pace with those of other sections of Dal- 
las County, offering complete courses 
both in academic and vocational fields. 


A commercial club, with C. C. Car- 
rell as its president, is active in civic 
affairs. 

Cedar Hill has its own cooperative 
cotton gin, which operates the full sea- 
son under the direction of the farmers 
of this area. 

More than fifty new homes have been 
built in Cedar Hill recently, and a num- 
ber of fine country homes and estates 
are located in this immediate area, which 
are occupied by people from Dallas who 
sought—and found—an abundance of 
fresh air and artesian water and the 
opportunity to grow gardens, chickens 
and livestock. 

Citizens of the town have been con- 
scious of their civic and patriotic obli- 
gations, and about 100 tons of scrap 
metal has been collected and delivered 
to the war agencies. The annual Red 
Cross drive now is in progress here, 
with the goal being a contribution by 
every family. 

With completion of a new federal and 
state highway through Cedar Hill, our 
citizens are only twenty minutes from 
Dallas by automobile, and bus service 
is available at intervals of a few hours. 


Officials of Cedar Hill include J. C. 
Potter, mayor, and L. G. Bray, Odis 
Tidwell, Millard Potter, John W. Blew- 


ett and C. F. Nafus, councilmen. 
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IRVING 


Known as “Garden Spot of Dallas County,” Town Has 
Pride in Its Pretty Homes, Schools and Churches 


By Jack Johnson 


Mayor of Irving 


RVING, located nine miles west of 
Dallas on Industrial Boulevard, has 
been designated “the garden spot of Dal- 
las County.” So fertile is her soil that 
tradition has it thus: “Plant a pair of 
suspenders and sprout a congressman.” 


Irving does not boast of industries or 
war plants, but rather prides herself as 
a home town with her pretty residences, 
churches, and schools as the outstanding 
characteristics. 


A school plant valued at over $200,- 
000 is the pride of the district. The fac- 
ulty and staff consists of forty-five mem- 
bers, and there are thirty-two units of 
affiliation. Five brick buildings grace the 
campus and a large athletic field on the 
Dallas Highway is improved to care for 
a huge crowd of sport-loving spectators. 


All modern conveniences are found 
here. Pure artesian water is furnished by 
a municipal plant. Gas and electric 
lights are available to all citizens of the 
city and community. 


Hourly bus service to both Dallas and 
Fort Worth is an advantage to the many 
people who work in either one or the 
other of these two major cities. Ade- 
quate bus transportation to and from the 
North American Aviation plant services 
around 5,000 Irving citizens who work 
there. 


Irving has a commission form of gov- 
ernment. Mayor Jack Johnson and Com- 
missioners Charles Wilson and H. L. 
Bingman are the city “dads.” C. C. An- 
derson is city secretary. There is a mod- 
ern city hall and a well-equipped fire 
department. 


Due to the fertility of her soil, which 
is a sandy loam, produce-growing is one 
of the most important occupations, and 
much of the fresh fruits and vegetables 
consumed in Dallas are grown here. 


Dairying is a major industry. Twelve 
thousand cows are milked daily. Milk is 
delivered to Dallas, Fort Worth, and as 
far as Alexandria, La. The largest cow 
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barn in the United States is located 
northwest of the city. Poultry and hog 
raising closely follows the dairy busi- 
ness, 


Irving is doing her part in helping to 
win the war. Over 400 young men from 
the community are in the various 
branches of the armed service. Several 
young women have entered the WAACs 
and four are serving in the WAVEs. The 
school children have purchased over 
$10,000 worth of war stamps and bonds, 


as a war project sponsored by the 
teachers. 


The Red Cross sewing room, headed 
by Mrs. P. D. Russell, more than meets 
its quota. Civic and social clubs all have 
some form of war work. The Civilian 
Defense organization, with J. E. Van 
Horn Jr. as chairman, trains air raid 
wardens as a safety measure. 


As a victory measure, almost every 
citizen has a vegetable garden. Many of 
the merchants close on Wednesday after- 
noons, when they will be found plowing 
and planting; and ladies of the two 
flower garden clubs pride themselves on 
their beautiful and artistic arrangements 
of vegetables. The person in Irving who 
isn’t raising his own garden and chick- 
ens is strictly “out-of-tune’—and the 
Irving folk are a happy lot in so doing. 


COCKRELL HILL 


By W. L. Perry 
Mayor of Cockrell Hill 

OCKRELL HILL was incorporated 

July 21, 1937, and was named from 

an early settler, “Uncle” Lee Cockrell. 

Don Clardy was our first mayor and Roy 

Myers and Tom Crisler were our first 
commissioners. 

On August 17, 1937, $25,000 in bonds 
were issued for the 
construction of a 
first-class water 
system. September 
9, 1937, WPA ap- 
proved necessary 
funds and work was 
begun November 1, 
1937. The system 
was completed April 
1, 1938, less than 
one year after the 
incorporation. 

In July, 1937, we had approximately 
175 homes. Today we have about 450 
homes. Our present assessed valuation is 
near $1,000,000. Our population today 
is about 1,650. Immediately surrounding 
Cockrell Hill is an additional popula- 
tion of about 1,500. 

We are a part of the Dallas school dis- 
trict and enjoy all of its advantages. We 
have a beautiful grade school with a 
large playground. We are less than two 
miles from the Sunset High School. 


MR. PERRY 


We have modern fire apparatus and 
volunteer department with twenty-five 





active members. The department spon- 
sors a Boy Scout Troop, a Girl Scout 
Troop and many civic projects. We have 
a 25 per cent good fire record credit and 
enjoy a low fire insurance rate. 


We have two bus lines, one going di- 
rectly to downtown Dallas, the other 


through the heart of Oak Cliff. 


All of our streets are paved. The 
beautiful Jefferson Boulevard extends 
through the heart of our city. 


Cockrell Hill is located directly west 
of the city limits of Dallas and south of 
the Dallas-Fort Worth highway on the 
highest point in Dallas County. We are 
half-way distant between downtown Dal- 
las and the North American plant, and 
adjoin Weiss Park. 


We .have a combination Community 
House and City Hall which also houses 
our fire department. 


We have neighborly, up-to-date 
stores and four well-located, beautiful 
churches. 


Our town is populated mostly by 
home owners who are friendly and 
home-loving people. 

Our community is patrolled day and 
night by well-trained and courteous men. 


Our elected officials serve without pay, 
therefore Cockrell Hill enjoys a low tax 
rate. We have all the conveniences of a 
modern city and enjoy all the privileges 
of a big city and the happiness of a 
home-loving neighborhood. 
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HIGHLAND PARK 


Adjoining Dallas, City Has Population of 13,000; Known for 
Its Homes, It Has Only Three Retail Districts in Its Limits 


By Albert G. Moss 
Mayor of Highland Park 


HROUGHOUT the United States 

many communities are proudly de- 
scribed as cities of homes, and right- 
fully so, but it is doubtful whether any 
town in the nation makes this assertion 
with greater exactness than does High- 
land Park, the famed suburb of Dallas. 
Highland Park is a city of homes; this 
statement should be taken literally. 

With an estimated population of 13,- 
000, the Town of Highland Park is 
unique in that it has only three retail 
business districts; all three are com- 
pact and so designed and located that 
they do not mar the beauty of the city. 
One of the business areas is the nation- 
ally-known Shopping Village, a devel- 
opment which has been widely acclaimed 
by city plan experts. 

The streets of Highland Park are lined 
with homes—some are large and some 
are small—and each enjoys the protec- 
tion of adequate zoning. Highland Park 
residents are not worried about en- 


croachment of business or industry; they 
know that their park city was planned 
for residences and they have every as- 
surance that the well-planned develop- 
ment will be maintained throughout the 
years. The reputation of Highland Park 
as a city of homes is so well established 
that few efforts have been made to break 
its zoning regulations. 


The town does have a few areas zoned 
for apartments, but the number of apart- 
ments is relatively small compared with 
the size of the community. 


Highland Park is a city of parks. Sev- 


eral of the principal streets follow the 
natural curves of creek beds and ra- 
vines, and there are numerous winding 
parkways, or continuous parks. Every 
advantage of the natural beauty of the 
area—streams, small lakes, trees and ra- 
vines—has been conserved to make 
Highland Park a more attractive place 
in which to live. 

In all, Highland Park has fifty-seven 
acres of parks. The city’s large swim- 
ming pool is located in Davis Park near 


Highland Park, which adjoins Dallas, is famed for its beauty and its homes. The town's officials 

are pictured below, left to right, front row, A. Starke Taylor, alderman; A. G. Moss, mayor, and 

Gus K. Weatherred, mayor pro tem; back row, E. E. Crowell, town secretary; W. O. Stevens, alder- 
man; J. C. Thompson, alderman, and Roderic B. Thomas, town engineer. 
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the Town Hall, and there are six tennis 
courts in other parks scattered through- 
out the municipality. 


The Town Hall, which was erected in 
1924, is recognized as one of the most 
attractive public buildings in the South- 
west. It contains municipal offices, a 
large auditorium, an art gallery and a 
library. The library, which has over 11,- 
000 volumes available for public use, is 
housed in a Town Hall addition built 
in 1929, 


In compliance with a request of the 
War Production Board, Highland Park 
has discontinued for the duration the 
elaborate lighting displays which have 
heretofore been featured during the 
Christmas holiday season. The artis- 
tically decorated Town Hall and the 
brilliantly illuminated huge pecan tree 
at Preston Road and Armstrong Park- 
way, which always have received high 
honors in the Yuletide displays, will not 
be on exhibition again until after the 
close of the war. 


Highland Park is proud also of her 
school system. The Highland Park In- 
dependent School District, which in- 
cludes University Park as well as High- 
land Park, has a number of modern 
school buildings. Located within High- 
land Park are two elementary schools 
and one junior high school. 


The town is proud also of certain in- 
tangibles, such as its efficient govern- 
ment, low fire loss record, and excel- 
lent traffic record. 


For seven years Highland Park has 
had a 25 per cent good fire record 
credit, the maximum allowed by the 
State Department of Insurance. Total 
fire loss for the park city in 1942 was 
less than $10,000. 


Highland Park has had no traffic fa- 
talities for five years, and the town has 
a very low accident record. Police in 
squad cars equipped with two-way ra- 
dios maintain a constant patrol. 


The mayor and aldermen of Highland 
Park serve without pay of any kind and 
do not receive fees even for attending 
council meetings as the officials of most 
towns do. Highland Park citizens agree 
that this has given their town a better 
government throughout the years, for 
the members of the council serve for the 
benefit of the community and not for 
personal gain. 


Highland Park officials and residents, 
too, take pride in the town’s low bonded 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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War Emphasizes Need for 
Sacrifices and Courtesy 


By B. F. McLain 


President, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


UR country can justifiably review 
with pride many accomplishments 
since Pearl Harbor. There have been 
many great achievements on the battle- 
fronts and on the home front. The men 
in our armed forces, as well as the man- 
agement and labor of production, have 
great accomplish- 
ments to their cred- 
it. The spirit with 
which millions of 
Americans have 
served our country 
unselfishly without 
compensation 
through many vol- 
unteer agencies has 
been inspiring. The 
expansion of serv- 
ice organizations has been enormous 
and it is not strange that this growth has 
involved difficulties. The transition from 
peace to a really all-out war economy is 
a new experience for Americans, and it 
is not surprising that there should be 
lost motion and confusion in the process. 
It is gratifying, however, to realize that, 
notwithstanding the unexpected develop- 
ments since Pearl Harbor, our progress 
has been enormous even though we are 
conscious of our shortcomings. The 
spirit of most Americans has been truly 
admirable and the accomplishments of 
our civilian agencies have constituted a 
tremendous contribution to the war 
effort. 

It is always advantageous in any 
effort to be constructively self-critical. 
Our war effort will profit if Americans 
will look at it objectively from the 
standpoint of the country as a whole and 
if we in Dallas will survey our com- 
munity participation. Most close observ- 
ers will undoubtedly admit that we are 
not actuated by the same high degree of 
fervor and patriotism which swept the 
country immediately after Pearl Harbor. 
We have experienced disconcerting dis- 
locations that have resulted in frayed 
nerves and a tendency away from unity. 
An all-out war economy is a period of 
great stress and strain, and it is well for 
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us to reconcile ourselves to the fact that 
collectively and individually we must be 
prepared to take punishment in such a 
period. We do not disagree with the 
statement that this must be a period of 
great sacrifice, but unfortunately it 
seems to be human nature for the aver- 
age individual to resist with varying de- 
grees of vigor the application of that 
sacrifice to his particular case. If each 
individual and each group expect some- 
one else to do the sacrificing we, of 
course, cannot produce the proper war 
effort. 

There are many manifestations of this 
disinclination of individuals and groups 
to accept sacrifice. The tenant who in- 
sists that his rent be stabilized at the 
amount which he paid in a normal 
period and then moves from job to job 
selling his services at the highest pos- 
sible level and exerting constant pres- 
sure to increase the wage level is typi- 
cal of this inclination of individuals and 
groups to feel that sacrifices are for 
someone else. The fact of the matter is 
that in an all-out war economy the 
country as a whole must suffer a decline 
in the standard of living because of the 
decreased production of the things 
which make for the more abundant life. 
If any one group insists on maintaining 
or improving its standards it succeeds 
only at the expense of other individuals 
or groups whose standards must be cor- 
respondingly depressed to a still greater 
degree. 

It is needless to point out that we 
cannot wage this war successfully with- 
out a sound domestic economy. We can- 
not maintain a sound domestic economy 
unless we become reconciled to sacrifice 
and hard work. The sooner the Ameri- 
can people realize the necessity of con- 
sideration, tolerance, sacrifice, courtesy, 
understanding and unity, the sooner we 
will win this war. If great groups of 
Americans think this is a period for 
selfish aggrandizement, our war effort 


could be wrecked. 


We in Dallas constitute only one com- 
munity in a great economy. The Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce is to some ex- 
tent a factor in influencing public opin- 
ion in this community, though it is 


conscious of some limitations in the 
effect of that influence. While we have 
our limitations of influence in the great 
national war effort, we can at least exert 
what influence we have in the right di- 
rection. We in Dallas can at least attain 
the satisfaction of having done our part 
in this, one of the most critical periods 
in the history of mankind. 

We are now well into the second year 
of our participation in the war and we 
are just beginning to make our weight 
felt in the struggle. At this time when 
we are just entering strong and active 
participation in this world war it is de- 
sirable for us to take stock of ourselves 
and curb pernicious tendencies which 
have been developing since Pearl Har- 
bor. 

We would have a happier people and 
a finer community if we will make a 
concerted effort to develop in Dallas the 
qualities which make for good citizen- 
ship in a time of war. If we can main- 
tain the highest standards, of citizenship 
during this period the,war effort will 
be less burdensome to us‘and the future 
of Dallas will be helped tremendously. 

It has been said that morale is “a lot 
of little things.” The sum total of many 
small things can be tremendously impor- 
tant. For example, Dallas will profit now 
and in the years to come if we will de- 
velop here a better spirit of courtesy 
than that which has prevailed in our city 
in recent months, Dallas will profit if we 
can instill into our people the impor- 
tance of a courteous attitude on the part 
of the seller in a seller’s market or the 
hotel clerk who has more prospective 
guests than he has rooms. When the 
buyer’s market comes after the war, 
when the manpower shortage has passed, 
when our hotels have rooms which they 
would like to rent, the merchant, the em- 
ploye and the hotel operator will profit 
if they did not strive to take advantage 
of the war emergency to act in a selfish, 
discourteous manner. : 

In the mad whirl of these unusual 
days we are all inclined to lose perspec- 
tive. It is this very inclination which 
has prompted the statement in this ar- 
ticle that this is a time when a com- 
munity should do some objective stock- 

{Continued on Page 26) 
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Fire Prevention Campaign 
To Be Launched April 18 


FIRE prevention campaign and clean-up drive 

will be launched in Dallas on April 18, in an 
effort to drastically reduce the hazards which, in the 
past few years, have caused sharp increases in fire 
insurance rates in the city. 

The campaign will be city-wide, and the Dallas 
Fire Prevention Council will enlist the cooperation of 
every civic organization and group in the community. 
Assistance in promoting and carrying the drive to suc- 
cessful completion is expected from the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, the Dallas Fire Department, 


all luncheon and service clubs, and the citizenship in 
general. 

Fire loss in Dallas during 1942 was at the highest 
in the last decade, with the insured loss totalling 
$1,275,165, more than double the insured loss of 
1938. 

To help business men and heads of homes make a 
self-inspection to eliminate fire hazards, the Dallas 
Fire Prevention Council has prepared these questions. 
Immediate correction of all defects in your home and 
place of business may prevent the death of loved ones 
and prevent much property damage. 


Check Off These Fire Hazards 


Are any fuses bridged with = or other 
metal? . . 
Is there any defective wheting ann as frayed 
extension cord? . 2 * 
Are light globes permitted come in con- 
tact with combustibles? + a 
Wire has a very definite current-carrying ca- 
pacity. Older business houses and homes 
were originally wired to supply lights only, 
but later installation of radios, refrigera- 
tors, fans, pressing irons, and numerous 
other electrical appliances has caused a seri- 
ous overload and many disastrous fires. Are 
there any overloaded wires in your store, 
plant, home, your servants’ house or 
garage? 
Do you have an onde radio —" withons 
a lightning gap where entering the house? . 
Do your pressing irons have automatic heat 
controls or signals? 
Are all electric heating devices provbied with 
metal stands? bat &-* 


. Is your central heating furnace vented to a 
chimney? 
Is a metal container provided healing ‘idinn 
accumulate? . : 
Do you have a metal screen in foun of your 
fireplace? ° ‘ 
Are all heating duvtons andl — sles insu- 
lated from woodwork? . ; 
Are any stoves or floor furnaces so Anented 
that curtains, rugs or other combustible ma- 
terials can come into contact with them? 

. Do you ever disconnect gas pipes without 
shutting off the gas? 
Do you hunt gas leaks with a lighted ry ? 
(Use soapy water.) . . 
Do you have any leaking gas ooekes or valves! ? 
If you use rubber hose gas connections, do 
you replace the hose as soon as it begins to 
harden andcrack? . . . . . .. « 
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10. Do you shut off gas at stove end of hose. or 
at pipe end? . ee 

11. Are dish rags or towels lane on Jae water 
heater to dry? . . . ee 
Is supply of gasoline or bene —_ inside 
the house? 


. Are matches kept in metal containers? . 


Are matches kept out of reach of small 
children? . 


Do you realize the danger of using gasoline, 
or similar explosive liquids for cleaning? 
Is any such explosive used in your home? 
Are oily mops and rags kept in metal cans 
mmemmebtneme?. 2 2 te tk wh Uf 


Are you careful about lighted cigarettes, ete. 
Do you know that nail _ and — re- 
mover are explosive? ‘ 
Are these materials used in your hae or 
office near open stoves? 7. oo 
Does anyone in your home or business use 
these materials while smoking? > 
Are all paints, lacquers, thinners, turpen- 
tine, linseed oil, and similar materials used 
and stored safely? 

Do you know that paint or devil t rags 
cause spontaneous ignition unless stored in 
closed metal containers? , 
Are all such rags stored in enti: cans with 
covers? : “oe & eso ae 
Is your attic or Remniont 3 or heck room a 
catch-all fortrash? . — 

Do you thaw out frozen ~ with an seine 
flame? , 

Have you mapentalin your on anil beetanes 
place and corrected all these fire hazards? . 
Have you discussed these hazards with the 
members of your family and your employes 
and secured their —— to assist you in 
preventing fires? (2s * & SE 
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Fire Losses to Cost Dallas 


$79,000 More in Insurance 


By Alfonso Johnson 


Manager, Dallas Insurance Agents 
Association 


| goomy fire insurance buyers will 
J pay $75,000 more in premiums in 
1943 than they paid for the same pro- 
tection in 1942; unless fire losses are 
definitely reduced they will pay $75,000, 
$150,000 or even $225,000 more in 
|944 than they are now paying. In 1924 
and 1925 Dallas 
earned the infamous 
title of “hot city” 
because of its ab- 
normally high fire 
losses; in 1942 it 
again started in that 
direction by having 
an insured loss of 
$1,275,165 as com- 
pared with only 
$777,500 in 1941. 


The city of Dallas’ official family and 
business men became alarmed in 1925; 
the losses were so great that some large 
eastern fire insurance companies con- 
sidered withdrawing from this city. 
Early in 1926 the Dallas Fire Preven- 
tion Council was created by city ordi- 
nance and the schools, newspapers, ra- 
dio stations, luncheon clubs and all good 
citizens joined together to reduce the 
losses. The educational work along with 
the prosecution of arsonists produced 
good results and ten years later, 1935, 
the losses had dropped to $522,452 and 
in 1938 to the low of $470,190. 

In 1939 the fire losses started climb- 
ing and the 15 per cent good fire record 
credit enjoyed by Dallas insurance buy- 
ers has been lost; the cash value lost is 
$225,000 annually. The premiums this 
year will be normal, with neither a 
credit nor a penalty and in round fig- 
ires will be $1,500,000. Since our fire 
losses for the last five years (the period 
ilways used in determining credits or 
enalties) have been 56.8 per cent of 
he total premiums for the same period 
ind penalties start at 58 per cent, Dal- 
as is working on a very slim margin. 

Fire insurance companies paid out in 
‘laims to Dallas citizens 87 cents of 
very dollar collected in premiums in 
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1942, which is much more than the com- 
panies actually received after paying the 
cost of merely obtaining and serving the 
business, and not considering the heavy 
cost of a constant, intensive program 


The chart shows how Dallas’ fire losses affect the 


of inspection and engineering. The work 
of the capital stock insurance companies 
in reducing the number of fires and in 
saving lives prompted Roger Babson to 

(Continued on Page 24) 





t of premi paid lly by policy 


holders. Dallas property owners are paying the “normal” rate in 1943 but, based on the amount of 
fire losses, can reduce premiums by as much as 25 per cent or cause its 
increase by as much as 15 per cent 
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SHALL WE PAY MORE OR LESS FOR FIRE INSURANCE ? 
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Fire Prevention Council 
Fights ‘Hot City’ Stigma 


HE Dallas Fire Prevention Council 

is a group of men and women nomi- 
nated by the city manager and confirmed 
by the City Council to serve, without 
pay, as an advisory body in all matters 
pertaining to fire prevention and fire 
fighting. The original ordinance provid- 
ing for such a body was passed early in 
1926 as an emergency measure because 
the high fire losses in Dallas in 1925 
(more than $1,900,000) and a few pre- 
vious years had earned for Dallas the 
infamous title of a “Hot City.” Large 
companies were threatening to quit writ- 
ing fire insurance in this city. 

The duties of the Council include prac- 
tically any activity which is not official 
in its effect. A continuous effort has been 
made through publicity to make the citi- 
zens fire-prevention-conscious, and this 
effort has been intensified annually dur- 
ing the national fire prevention week in 
October and during the spring clean-up 
campaigns. 

Schools have been conducted for train- 
ing employes of business and industrial 
firms to detect and to eliminate fire haz- 


ards and to teach them the technique of 
placing alarms, handling sprinkler sys- 
tems, etc. Through the women’s club, 
P-T. A. and the schools, home safety has 
been taught. The Junior Fire Prevention 
Council, sponsored by the Civitan Club, 
has attracted national attention. 

Arson which caused heavy losses for 
many years has been made unpopular 
through the assistance of the district at- 
torney, who for a time kept one of his 
assistants in the fire marshal’s office and 
who still assists the Council and the fire 
department officials in every possible 
way. 

The mayor, city manager, superin- 
tendent of the city waterworks, the build- 
ing inspector, the fire marshall, chief of 
police and the chief of the fire depart- 
ment are ex officio members of the 
Fire Prevention Council and attend the 
monthly meetings in the City Hall. 


The city ordinance creating the Fire 
Prevention Council has been amended 
several times and the membership which 
was originally limited to fifteen citizens 
has been increased to a maximum of 


The Dallas Fire Prevention Council, authorized by city ordinance, works the year ‘round for lower 
fire losses. Officers of the council are pictured, left to right, Walter M. Henshel, vice chairman; 
Alfonso Johnson, secretary; L. C. Roberts, chairman, and Ewell D. Walker, vice chairman 
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forty-five. The City Council tries to have 
as many different businesses, professions 
and trades as possible represented on the 
fire prevention body along with the tech- 
nically trained men who are primarily 
interested in the subject. 


The Council now include: chairman. 
L. C. Roberts; vice chairmen, Walter M. 
Henshel and Ewell D. Walker; secretary, 
Alfonso Johnson; assistant secretary. 
Melvin Hill; publicity secretary, Bruce 
Cunningham; Mrs. Jack Bailey, Lewis 
W. Bailey, A. J. Bommer, N. C. Calvert, 
R. C. Dixon, Millard Heath, L. F. Hol- 
land, Weaver Holland, B. C. Jefferson, 
Frank O. Long, J. W. Mangelsdorf, Allen 
Melton, J. M. Moore, Miss Maude Over- 
aker, Harry Owens, W. F. Pope, H. 
Oram Smith, Mrs. V. C. Whitfield, 
Charles R. Yancey, T. L. Yeargan, L. H. 
Rueckert, L. H. Selby, Henry Jacobus, 
Herman L. Philipson, and Lieut. Col. 
James D. Hall. 





Citizens’ Help 
Fire Losses 
Needed to Cut 


While the Dallas Fire Prevention 
Council, the Junior Fire Prevention 
Council, the Dallas Fire Department and 
the Fire Marshal’s office have waged a 
steady war on fires, the citizens have 
cooperated somewhat spasmodically. 
The insured losses for the last ten years 
reflect the varying interest of the gen- 
eral public: 
1933, a loss of 
1934, a loss 
1935, a loss 
1936, a loss 
1937, a loss 
1938, a loss 
1939, a loss 
1940, a loss 
1941, a loss 
1942, a loss 


734,592 
522,452 
636,250 
544,317 
470,190 
694,979 
931,162 
777,500 
1,275,165 
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Statistics Chart Dallas’ Growth 


These statistics are for Dallas, Highland Park and University Park and do not include such towns as Grand Prairie (site of the North American airplane 
manufacturing plants and the Naval Base), Garland (site of Contiental Motors Corporation and Southern Aircraft Corporation), Cockrell Hill, Pleasant 


Mound and other Dallas County communities. 





Population Water Connections 1942 1943 
Greater Dallas (Based on Sugar Registration, Tt ORICA, Spec en eaioreds eh 33.861 85,702 
4. Gertnaaeter fair enimeaneep aie 378,250 aS 84,148 85,979 
Dallas County (Estimate of U. S. Bu- P< aan antsnevn nme vnininnsstonet 84,485 
reau of Census, based on Sugar -_ i aac Raa ale a pep 
Registration, May, 1942)... 431,000 ~~... ae 
School Enrollment psa be (fT ARPT EL? pege tl 
RRS 54,367 le ME 54,313 Sn a eine 85,514 
ea 54,466 PERS 53,701 nk sk eo 85,604 
ea ey 54,529 ae _..... 53,253 I coe nck wcctucses - $5,717 
ae. ....... _ 53,959 December. spiceuedcasce ae 
Bank Debits 1942 1943 P 
January $ 396,888,000 $ 421,032,047 Telephone Connections 1942 1943 
February ....... : . 356,134,000 378,936,000 Ns ea Ls 109,120 117,844 
March... .... 367,002,000 February. EIRENE 109,484 119,012 
RR RE _ 360,953,000 
May 374,269,000 cet egmeeaaay SaeuDaRaS Ie oaeae 
EE ,269, RE 
Ee eee 370,609,000 
el sane 388,716,000 ee TRS 
a casas 395,291,000 RINE at 111388 
September... ....... 421,188,000 nc cisinaee -....._... aa 
October.................... 469,239,000 _—__  .. 
PNOUCIIOE a5. 60s scnennnancetecoatedeceoes 112,702 
November.........._.... ... 418,098,000 October 113.606 
December.................. .. 508,007,000 November... yams 114,625 
a $4,826,394,000 December.................-.----------------- 115,341 
Bank Clearings 1942 1943 G : 
as Connections 
pein $ 376,600,346 $ 410,975,976 1942 1943 
February................... 341,873,408 362,696,361 Jamuary.........-.--+-------------eeeee ene 92,201 94,278 
SR ua, 376,432,770 IY Soros nsctuabatiincnanncseesinnsass 92,423 94,397 
CHILI 322,261,368 March... --------------eeeeeeeeeee 92,646 
RRR RAISES 322,113,982 tg woscseoneneeneecenceseetensoeosenseneeseatens ara 
SRR Se 34,248,118 BY anna enneeneneenenenneceeeceennenenenncees , 
RECO 349,684,517 OI nanan nn nnnnnnnenesncncensonese 92,442 
TE 352,280,227 July enn ee en eeeee eet 92,672 
September...................- 378,751,220 August... n-ne 92,893 
RRR! 454,362,967 September.......................--------------- 93,200 
Noveniber..................... 395,513,380 ee a IE 93,591 
December_...............-- 435,220,735 Poca seseateecestesensesenseneneesenesacene brag 
ee ferns : 
Total... $4,439,343,038 
Postal Receipts 1942 1943 Electric Meters 1942 1943 
Eee Ree $ 400,610 $ 420,690 ee ee A 96,250 99,615 
ne eee 373,988 447,624 February... ... = astbatetes : 





Building Permits 1942 1943 





Defense Bonds and 


(Greater Dallas) Stamps 1942 ° 1943 
Of ee ee .. $2,433,784 $ 160,391 CO $ 4,622,756.36 $ 3,453,268.75 
February .........................--. 904,952 149,604 February.........--...--. . 2,336.124.25 2,536,137.50 
ee eee 659,894 March .__—-—-__.............  2,175,976.00 
ele ee blew 432,088 CC ie bee Fees aad 2,500,000.00 
eee 293,755 | PER eee ret 4,027,045.00 

2 Bi! See cit 27 ti, 348,774 OS eee _..... 8,500,000.00 
rene Re ace se oe 184,328 Drs co 3,000,000.00 

GS SNE eee ee 206,324 fe eee. ee 3,000,000.00 
ene 191,851 September __.................- 3,800,000.00 
SES ieee nn 238,984 aE A ae ae 3,095,711.50 
ee 389,711 November...........----..----- 2,750,000.00 

ee aes eee 277,171 December............-..------- 4,198,786.75 


$38,916,399.86 
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Highland Park — 


(Continued from Page 12! 


debt, the net amount of which, at the 
end of the 1942 fiscal year, was $276,- 
911.07, being the difference between the 
total outstanding bonds of $361,000 and 
the cash and securities in the sinking 
funds in the amount of $84,088.93. Of 
the sixty-four cities in the State of Texas 
having a population of more than 7,100 
only one has a per capita debt lower 
than that of Highland Park. Since 1929 
all improvements in the town have been 
financed without the issuance of bonds, 
and the tax rate has been held down to 


‘85 cents. Assets of Highland Park are 
estimated at $1,328,069. 

Present officials of Highland Park are 
A. G. Moss, mayor; G. K. Weatherred, 
mayor pro-tem; W. O. Stevens, A. Starke 
Taylor, Joe C. Thompson, aldermen. 
John L. Briggs, another member of the 
council, resigned to enter the army. 

Back in 1909, when Edgar Flippen 
and Hugh Prather laid out the first plat 
for the initial section of the develop- 
ment, Highland Park was nice farm land 
where Dallas people liked to go because 
there was a fine lake for swimming and 
fishing. Exall Lake is still there, and, 





Prevent FIRES! 


FIRES..... 


Take an annual toll of more than 10,000 lives 


Destroy property valued at more than 


$300,000,000 


Consume scarce, and sometimes irreplace- 
able, war materials and machinery 


Stop or slow down vital war production 


Aid the work of the saboteur 


Give aid and comfort to our enemies 


An Ounce of Prevention is 
worth a Ton of Quenchin' 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE Co. 


3415 Cedar Springs Avenue 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


The Largest and Strongest Stock Fire Insurance 
Company domiciled in the South 





although the lake is just part of the 
scenery now, people still like to go 
there. The large number of homes proves 
that many of them liked to stay. 





Grand Prairie 

{Continued from Page 6) 

Wardens, and Auxiliary Police and Aux- 
iliary Firemen. 

If a careful survey was made of 
Grand Prairie, including all of its in- 
dustries, citizens and organizations, it 
would be found that every individua! 
and concern is interested in winning this 
war and all are doing their part to react 
that goal. Although Grand Prairie ha: 
grown rapidly during the past two years. 
few matters have been overlooked, fo 
our citizens and officials have planned 
for the future and each has cooperated 
with the other to see that our city con- 
tinues to grow and prosper, not only 
during these war-production days but 
for many years to come. 





Garland 


{Continued from Page 5) 

ities. Chamber of commerce officials are 
H. R. Bisby, president; C. D. Cross- 
man, secretary, and J. D. Carney, D. D. 
Jones, Lee Bexley, Howard Shugart and 
Melvin Mitchell, directors. 

Garland has not confined its part in 
the war effort to the factories. A well- 
organized civilian defense contingent, 
including air raid wardens, firemen and 
auxiliary firemen, is functioning. Gar- 
land has taken a leading part among 
the Dallas County towns in all salvage 
drives and has responded readily to ap- 
peals for funds for war relief. 

Center of one of the richest blackland 
farming sections in Northeast Texas, 
Garland has long held first place as pro- 
ducer of onions. Other crops of all types 
flourish in the fertile lands surrounding 
the city. 

The city administration of Garland, 
which has achieved such outstanding 
success, is headed by Mayor Olinger. 
Jim Stultz is city secretary and alder- 
men are C. D. Crossman, Roland Coom- 
er, Fred Billingsley, Jack Weaver and 
H. R. Bisby. The city’s affairs are con- 
ducted in Nicholson Memorial Hall, a 
structure facing the town square which 
houses city administrative offices, public 
library and municipal auditorium. 

Garland is one of the rapidly grow- 
ing cities of Dallas County, whose peo- 
ple actually follow their slogan of 
“Where Teamwork Works.” 
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36 Business Concerns Join 


Chamber During Past Month 


Thirty-six business concerns and in- 
d.viduals have become new members of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing the past month, J. M. Penland, mem- 
bership chairman, has announced. Fol- 
|. wing are listed the new members, their 
adresses, membership representatives, 
and types of businesses: 

Jack Bunn Tire Company, Young at 
Akard; Jack Bunn and R. C. Levy. 
Wholesale and retail tires. 

Texas Prefabricated House & Tent Co., 
103 Avery Street; Leland T. Dysart. 
Prefabricated houses. 

A. A. Burrell, Cooper Bessemer Com- 
pany, 1814 Magnolia Building. Gas en- 
gines. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company, 
1301 Magnolia Building; S. P. Wallace. 
Oil well supplies. 

Dee R. Reeves, 1116 Republic Bank 
Building; Dee R. Reeves. Realtor. 

W. E. Kline & Company, 1007 Main 
Street; W. E. Kline. Realtors. 

L & L Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Wholesale Merchants Building; L. J. 
Lissauer. Ready-to-wear. 

Rilco Laminated Products Company, 
3200 Grand Avenue; R. R. Ferguson. 
Manufacturers of building products. 

Frank Calder, 1901 McKinney Ave- 
nue; Frank Calder. Advertising. 

Dallas Craftsman, 1727 Young Street; 
Wallace C. Reilly. Printers. 

Warlick Law Printing Co., Inc., 415 
S. Ervay Street; B. L. Lancaster, Com- 
mercial printers. 

International Printing Ink, Division 
of Interchemical Corporation, 1907 
Commerce Street; E. C. Walton, Print- 
ing and litho ink. 

John C. Winston Company, 707 Brow- 
der Street; C. W. Pepper, Textbook pub- 
lishers. 

World Book Company, 707 Browder 
Street; John E. Rosser. Textbook pub- 
lishers. 

Southwest Wheel, Inc., 2500 Com- 
nerce Street; Fred Prior. Automotive, 
\ holesale. 


Elbert J. Carr, 2nd Unit Santa Fe 
luilding; Elbert J. Carr. Sales man- 
er, John B. Stetson Company. 
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Wilson Supply Company, 1506 Mag- 
nolia Building; M. L. Williamson. Oil 
field supplies. 


United Supply & Manufacturing Co., 
918 Magnolia Building; Floyd W. Fish- 
er. Oil field supplies. 


Oriental Transmission & Packing Co., 
2612 Commerce Street; S. O. Womack. 
Transmission packing gaskets. 


Jarecki Manufacturing Company, 
1602 Magnolia Building; Robert B. 
Moody. Oil field supplies. 


Atlas Supply Company, Magnolia 
Building; Hugh Hale. Oil field equip- 
ment. 

Murray L. Goff, Southwestern Life 
Building; Murray L. Goff. Brown & 
Bigelow, advertising. 

Dallas Electrotype Company, 105 N. 
Market Street; Robert A. Smallfeldt. 
Electrotyper. 

Morgan Engraving Company, 1315 
Federal Street; W. B. Morgan. Engrav- 
ing. 

Cottingham Bearing Company, 2509 
Commerce Street; Cecil C. Cottingham. 
Bearings. 


A. L. Silver, 110514 Commerce Street; 
B. W. Mayer, Jr. Manufacturers of Al- 
pine sportswear. 

Stanley Foran, Dallas Power & Light 
Company; Advertising coordinator. 

Bruce Bag & Burlap Company, 4521 
S. Fitzhugh Avenue; Alf M. Bruce. 
Used bags and bagging. 

Felix Chapeaux, 101914 Elm Street; 
Felix A. Rosenfield. Millinery. 

Fuller Brush Company, 703 Texas 
Bank Building; M. F. Orr. Brushes. 

Princess Novelty & Belt Company, 911 
Commerce Street; Benjamin Berman. 
Manufacturers of ladies’ belts. 

Ryan Distributing Company, 2215 
Main Street; Leo V. Ryan. Beer distrib- 
utors. ° 

Jarman Shoe Store, 1516 Main Street; 
J. N. Ramsey. Men’s shoes. 

Lufkin Foundry & Machine Company, 
1317 Magnolia Building; L. A. Little. 
Oil well machinery. 

West Park Pharmacy, 4301 Oak Lawn; 
B. B. Brown. Druggist. 

Emerson Laboratories, 309 N. Har- 
wood; C. H. Emerson and C. H. Emer- 


son, Jr. Manufacturing chemists. 

















WE HAVE AMBITIOUS 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, 


BUT RIGHT NOW WE'RE 
TRYING TO HELP WIN THE 
PRESENT WAR. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED & SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
DALLAS 
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WASHINGTON 


By Date MILLER 
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The Truth Will Out 


ASHINGTON is so accustomed to 

political surprises that it has be- 
come practically anesthetized by now, 
but it still had enough sensitivity left to 
recoil as if from a blow when the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board un- 
veiled its beatific plan for a post-war 
America. In present- 
ing the comprehen- 
sive program the 
Board was not un- 
like the boxer who 
leads with his chin, 
because a suspicious 
House of Represen- 
tatives had already 
cut off its appropri- 
ations for next year, 
and the Senate was 
losing no time in setting up its own com- 
mittee to study post-war problems. 

The vast “cradle-to-grave” security 
program, despite its extensive ramifica- 
tions, did not occasion much surprise: 
in the first place, it is the natural out- 
growth of the New Deal program, and 
secondly there have been numerous in- 
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dications that such a program was being 
formulated. A few gentlemen on Capito] 
Hill were presumptuous enough to spec- 
ulate on the ability of a country stagger- 
ing under the burden of a 200-billion- 
dollar war debt to assume the expense of 
such a Utopian program; but by and 
large there was not a great deal of com- 
ment. 

What occasioned most of the surprise 
was that part of the post-war plan which 
contemplated a government “partner- 
ship” with business, particularly in such 
industries as aircraft construction, ship- 
building, transportation facilities, public 
utilities, and so on; and government 
“participation” through loans and 
grants in various other types of business. 
The circumstance that the New Deal 
espouses this sort of political ideology 
did not come as a surprise, but its can- 
dor in saying so was uncharacteristic to 
a marked degree. And even more sur- 
prising was its recommendation for the 
extension of rationing and price control 
after the war in rounding out the picture 
of a collectivistic federal government. 

The recommendation by the adminis- 
tration of this comprehensive post-war 
program was not immediately impor- 
tant, of course, because it is a long, long 
way from enactment. Indeed, it experi- 
enced a cool reception by a congress 
which went placidly on its way toward 
setting up its own committees to study 
post-war planning, in an effort to estab- 
lish control of this vital matter in the 
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legislative branch of the government. 
The administration program constitutes 
a recommendation and nothing more, 
but if it is only a chimercal picture of 
post-war America, it is nonetheless a 
very practical and realistic blueprint for 
the political struggle of 1944. 

The submission of this administration 
program ought to have a salutary effect 
on the political responsibilities of the 
people, because despite the manifold 
complexities of war and readjustment 
the people have now been provided with 
a clear-cut issue on which the 1944 cam- 
paigns can be waged. It is not likely that 
the war will be over before the elections 
are held next year, but the inevitability 
of an Allied victory should be sufficient- 
ly apparent to permit the American peo- 
ple to determine at the polls what kind 
of a country they want to fashion for 
themselves and their posterity in the 
years to come. 

Those Americans who cherish the be- 
lief that this war is being fought at least 
partially for the preservation of freedom 
of enterprise in this country have reason 
now to weigh the chances of preserving 
that freedom even if the war is won. 
They can determine in their own, minds 
if government “partnership” in certain 
industries and “participation” in many 
others is consistent with free enterprise, 
or if it conflicts with that principle and 
constitutes the entering wedge of a facist 
state. 

Also, those Americans who accept the 
exigencies of war by enduring patiently 
the inconveniences of rationing and 
price control may now inquire of them- 
selves if a prolongation of those hard- 
ships should be countenanced far be- 
yond the war. 

And there is a further point. This par- 
agraph is in the administration blue- 
print for post-war America: “Where a 
state refuses to comply with the federal 
requirements in accordance with the fed- 
eral law or refrains from participation 
in the program, the federal government 
should have the power to operate the 
program within that state with federal 
personnel until the state demonstrates its 
ability and willingness to reassume its 
responsibilities.” 

Those Americans who believe that the 
roots of democracy are in the people, 
and that the American system will sur- 
vive only so long as the functions of 
democracy are vigorously exercised bv 
local units of self-government, now have 
this issue plainly before them—in bold 
relief against the political horizon of 


1944. 
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Universal Corporation 
Building New War Plant 


ODERN AS TOMORROW” will 

be the new war production 

plant of Universal Corporation (for- 

merly U.tiversal Building Products Cor- 

poration), which is now under construc- 

ticn. The plant is located on Denton 

Drive .*d Mabel Street, on a five-acre 

tract out of the Hawes Estate, which is 

in the center of a new industrial section 
of the city of Dallas near Love Field. 


To take care of shipping requirements 
Universal is building a railroad spur, 
which can also be used by other manu- 
facturers who locate in this new indus- 
trial section. 

In order that Universal Corporation 
may meet the increasing demands of the 
government for accelerated war produc- 
tion, application for priority assistance 
for the construction of this plant has 
been approved by the War Production 
Board at Washington, D. C., and the 
WPB’s building division at New York 
City. 

Streamlined and modern in every de- 
tail, the manufacturing plant, of which 
Walter W. Ahlschlager is the architect 
and W. P. Clyce the chief draftsman, 
will be composed of two buildings. 

Plant No. 2, according to J. P. Travis, 
president of Universal, will be ready for 
occupancy early in April. This building. 
constructed of concrete and vertical clay 
tile with corrugated asbetos roof and 
concrete floors, will be 100 x 107 feet in 
size and will house the largest copper 
b:azing furnace in the Southwest and a 
nw and complete metal finishing plant. 

Plant No. 1, which will be of the same 
tyoe and construction as Plant No. 2, 
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will occupy 100 x 437 feet of space and 
will be ready for occupancy October 1. 
This building will house all production, 
machinery and equipment, as well as the 
engineering experimental laboratories, 
stock rooms and raw materials storage. 

Peacetime manufacturers of products 
of non-ferrous metals, Universal Cor- 
poration is now completing its second 
year of total war production of essential 
materials for the Army Air Forces, the 
Navy and other war agencies and air- 
plane manufacturers. The Army-Navy 
“E” Pennant proudly flies from the Uni- 
versal’s plant in recognition of its fine 
record in production of war equipment. 

The new plant will consolidate Uni- 
versal’s operations, which are now car- 
ried on from six scattered locations, 
thereby speeding production 20 to 25 
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per cent, in addition to reducing over- 
head and production costs. 

After the war emergency is over the 
two buildings can be converted into a 
modern plant for post war activities. 
Universal has sufficient ground to erect 
additional buildings, such as a cafe and 
recreation center for employes, and dis- 
play rooms for its products. The prop- 
erty will be landscaped and beautified. 
Universal Corporation, which has oper- 
ated in Dallas since 1925, will then re- 
sume production of architectural metals, 
such as metal windows and _ theater 
equipment. 











Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 
square foot units at very 


moderate rentals. 
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GAINS DURING 1942 IN INSURANCE 
IN FORCE $16,579,325—IN ASSETS $7,810,629 














Report on Another Year of Progress 
Assets 
(UNPAID PREMIUMS NOT INCLUDED) 
December 31 December 31 
1941 1942 
United States Government Bonds- - - - - - $19,249,235.73 $32,654,466.67 
Texas State, County and Municipal Bonds - - - 13,870,733.25 13,473,817.65 
Public Utility and Corporation Bonds - - - - 4,184,870.45 3,351,267.69 
First Mortgage Loans on Texas Real Estate - - - 17,757,666.71 16,485,555.79 
Home Office Building - - - - - = = = = 1,525,000.00 1,500,000.00 
Other Real Estate - - - - - - = = = = 1,283,384.72 1,055,068.22 
Preferred and Common Stocks - - - + = = 2,244,613.25 2,229,537.00 
Ces 6 6 ee eS ee we 4,562,754.76 2,069,777.23 
Reinsurance Premiums Paid in Advance - - - 138,210.00 139,352.00 
Interest on Investments Accrued but not yet due - 579,561.46 571,285.92 
Unpaid Mortgage Interest - - - - - - = = 57,856.19 18,703.12 
Loans Against Cash Value of Policies - - - - 15,164,457.09 14,880,140.90 
$80,618,343.61 $88,428,972.19 
Liabilities 

Policy Reserves - - - = = = = = = = = $70,423,161.80 $77,316,137.35 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance- - - - 1,290,136.85 1,704,770.91 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities - - - - 555,044.96 658,063.93 
Total Liabilities - - - - - - - - - + $72,268,343.61 $79,678,972.19 

Surplus Funds for Protection of Policyowners: 
Capital Stock - - - - = © = = = = = 4,000,000.00 4,000,000.00 
Surplus - - - - = = = = = = «= «= = 4.,350,000.00 4,750,000.00 
$80,618,343.61 $88,428,972.19 
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University Park 

‘Continued from Page 7) 

constantly increased and improved their 
ervice so that we are very fortunate in 
aving adequate public transportation 

» supplement the restricted use of pri- 
ate conveyances. A transportation com- 
littee, composed of one of the commis- 
oners and two citizens familiar with 
iotor transportation, has contributed 
ibstantially in planning the transpor- 

(tion pattern and the scientifically de- 
: gned system of slow and stop signs 
. id traffic signals. 

The essence of our city’s purpose and 
inction is to protect the home owner 
y a scientifically designed zoning plan 
ver the entire city area. The zoning re- 
rictions are reasonable and are strictly 
iaintained. This results in the assur- 
nce to home owners that their values 
ill be permanent and their environment 
‘ill remain satisfactory and enjoyabie 
io them and to their descendants. In this 
achievement, we have the possibility of 
enjoying the background and the attach- 
ment to a homestead which has not al- 
ways been possible in a state where 
vrowth has been rapid and conditions 
constantly changing. We are fortunate in 
having the advantages of metropolitan 
Dallas, to which we add the advantages 
of an informal and personally responsi- 
ble city and school government. 





Fruitdale 
(Continued from Page 10) 
department assures five-minute action in 
the event of a blaze. In addition, fire 
equipment from a Dallas station, only 
three miles distant, is available when 
needed. 

Fruitdale has two separate five-acre 
park tracts, on one of which stands a 
beautiful field-stone community build- 
ing. A new fire station also is being 
erected on this tract. The playground 
is equipped with swings, merry-go- 
round, see-saws, and other devices, all 
donated by local clubs and individuals. 
On the other tract a Boy Scout cabin 
has been erected, and after the war it is 
proposed that tennis courts, a baseball 
liamond and other facilities for sports 
be constructed. 

There is a Baptist church in the town 
ind churches of other denominations in 
iearby communities are easily acces- 
ible. 

Fruitdale children have direct bus 
ervice to nearby public schools in Dal- 
as. 

Civic organizations include an im- 
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provement league, garden club, the 
Footlight Club, the Boy Scouts and oih- 
ers. Their activities have been curtailed 
somewhat, because 15 per cent of our 
adult male population has gone to war 
and most of our spare time is going into 
Civilian Defense. Last year this town 
invested one-half of its total tax re- 
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ceipts in War Bonds and the present 
administration hopes do as well in 1943. 
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KEEPS PACE WITH 





Dynamic 


* Street car and bus service 
...in wartime as in peace- 


time... keeps pace with 
busy, dynamic Dallas. Trans- 
porting war workers, mili- 


tary men and women, shop- 
pers, school children... all 


who look increasingly to Mass Transportation for local 
travel needs, the Dallas Railway & Terminal Company 
responds with all its resources and resourcefulness... 
meeting the challenge of war with efficient, dependable 


service 22 hours a day, seven days a week! 
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Unlike the wheel of chance, no matter 
where it stops, it’s a winner every 
time for the 130 Million Americans 
who are “staking” “their all’ on an 
Allied Victory. 

Those few remaining who are still 
thinking of the cost of winning the 
war should think of the loss in life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
besides the material cost if we lose it. 
So! Place your bets on America 
to win, 

Help every National War program 
function by giving it your support 
100% and we can’t lose 


ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES. Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON. Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





HOTEL WASHINGTON... Washington 
ILLINOIS 
ROTEL. FAUST. ....ccccccccess . Rockford 
INDIANA : 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL......... . Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
SUNG HOTEL. .....cccc. 00 New Orleans 
HOTEL DESOTO..........00. New Orleans 
MISSISSIPPI ni 
OTHER LAMAR. ....000000-.0000 Meridian 
NEBRASKA 
BOTEL PARTOR ....occcnasccscsces Omaha 
W MEXICO . 
HOTEL CLOVIS...... gaces cat ebaeapee Clovis 
OKLA 
OKLAHOMA BILTMORE..... Oklahoma City 
HOTEL ALDRIDGE.............. Wewoka 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON....... Columbia 
TEXAS " 
Le a eee Alice 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN...... Austin 
HOTEL EDSON........+0..000: Beaumont 
HOTEL SETTLES .. Big Spring 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD . - Brownwood 
HOTEL SOUTHERN .. Brownwood 
Sea Cisco 
a El Paso 
Sees Fort Worth 
HOTEL BUCCANEER........... Galveston 


. . Galveston 


HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE.. i 
. «Galveston 


CORONADO poly er 








JACK TAR COURT...... .. -Galveston 
MIRAMAR COURT............. Galveston 
MOTEL CAVALIER............. Galveston 
Rs PRUE 6 one nee ckeneseenusn Laredo 
HOTEL LUBBOCK......... Lubbock 
_, £0 err e Marlin 
HOTEL CACTUS........ . . San Angelo 
ANGELES COURTS.......... San Antonio 


VIRGINIA 
MOUNTAIN LAKE HOTEL.. Mountain Lake 


We've joined up! 
HOTEL GALVEZ . . . Galveston, Texas 
Now used exclusively by U. S. Coast 
Guard. No guests taken 'til Victory has 
been won. 
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Chamber’s Goodwill Tour 
Cancelled Because of War 


The forty-third annual trade trip of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
the Dallas Manufacturers & Wholesalers 
Association was cancelled March 16 on 
decision of Goodwill Tour committee, 
meeting in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Although the trip has been made 
every year since 1900, with the excep- 
tion of 1918, when war also caused its 
cancellation, the 1943 spring jaunt by 
special train was made impossible by 
wartime transportation conditions. 

Nevertheless, Dallas will keep in touch 
with its vast trade territory of the South- 
west, Henry English, chairman, an- 
nounced after the committee authorized 
him to name a committee to formulate 
a program to substitute in some degree 
for the goodwill tour. Several means 
are expected to be employed to keep 
the Dallas market before the thousands 
of merchants who have been visited on 
the annual trips. 

“We regret that the 1943 tour must 
be cancelled,” Mr. English said, “but 
it will certainly be resumed at the end 
of the war.” 

The tour, which is taken by special 
railroad train, covers a different area 
of the Southwest each year. Last year, 
for example, almost 100 businessmen, 
a band and a number of entertainers 
traveled 1864 miles, making stops at 
thirty West Texas and Oklahoma towns. 
At each they held a parade, presented 
speeches and entertainment and distrib- 
uted favors. 

Membership of the Goodwill Tour 
committee re-elected Mr. English as 
chairman at the meeting. 





Fire Losses 
(Continued from Page 15) 


recently refer to them as “public bene- 
factors.” He said, “they should be cred- 
ited for the laws which today require 
fireproof construction, municipal fire de- 
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partments, sufficient hydrants, fire alarm 
signal boxes including safety appliances 
and other regulations to protect the 
property and lives of American citi 
zens.” The “public benefactors” have < 
right to expect the cooperation of Dalla: 
citizens in preventing both careless anc 
malicious fires. 

All fire insurance rates are deter 
mined by the ratio between losses paid 
by the insurance companies and the pre- 
miums collected from the insurance buy- 
ers. In Texas, however, each city and 
town can directly and immediately con- 
trol a differential of 40 per cent of its 
normal premiums by control of its fires. 
In 1942 Dallas had a good fire record 
credit of 5 per cent and each policy is- 
sued on Dallas property during that 
year had 5 per cent deducted from the 
normal premium; this meant a cash sav- 
ings of $75,000. In 1943, Dallas insur- 
ance buyers must pay the normal pre- 
mium; that $75,000 savings were burned 
up in the heavy losses of 1942. We are 
now facing the prospect of paying a 
penalty next year; we can avoid it by 
materially reducing our fire loss. 


Since a city can be penalized as much 
as 15 per cent and can receive a maxi- 
mum credit of 25 per cent, Dallas citi- 
zens control 40 per cent of the $1,500,- 
000 annual insurance premiums or 
$600,000, an average of $50,000 a 
month. The business man or housewife 
who is careless and permits a fire that 
might have been prevented is a direct 
financial liability on all citizens. 

While Dallas in 1943 will pay the 
normal fire insurance premiums, Hous- 
ton and Fort Worth will each receive a 
10 per cent good fire record credit; San 
Antonio a 25 per cent credit; our neigh- 
boring cities of Cockrell Hill, Highland 
Park and the Preston Road Fresh Water 
District each receive the maximum credit 
of 25 per cent and University Park and 
Forest Hills each receive 20 per cent. 
El Paso is receiving a 20 per cent credit 
and Austin a 15 per cent, while Beau- 
mont, Port Arthur and Corpus Christi 
each receive 25 per cent. Dallas is the 
only major city in Texas that is not re- 
ceiving a good fire record credit. 
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OF DALLAS 


ONE OF THE NATION'S 





L OAN S TO MEET THE NEEDS 


OF SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 


Since the day we opened for business, February 14, 
1920, one of the foremost functions of this bank has 
been the making of loans. Our loan officers specialize 


100 LARGEST BANKS 


in the credit requirements of specific businesses. 


OIL INDUSTRY LOANS 


Republic National ranks as one of the nation’s first 
lending institutions for sound oil loans. Officials who 
make these loans know the oil business, readily 


recognize credit-worthy applications. 


MANUFACTURERS’ LOANS 


We are proud that many of Dallas’ leading manu- 
facturers, large and small, make use of our facilities. 
If you need finances for profitable expansion of plant 


or business, come in and see us. 


WHOLESALE ° RETAIL 


The leadership of Dallas as a wholesale market and 
retail shopping center is well established. We are 
proud that helpful financing through Republic Na- 
tional Bank has played a part in this growth—proud 
of the outstanding Dallas concerns who look to 


Republic for their credit requirements. 


INDIVIDUAL LOANS 


Like the largest of corporations, individual borrow- 
ers also receive a friendly welcome here. If it is 
financial help for a small business or needed funds 
for personal uses, you'll find low interest rates and 


a payment plan that’s convenient and helpful. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORP 
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Louis N. Bromberg Heads 
Dallas Retail Merchants 


Louis N. Bromberg, vice president of 
E. M. Kahn & Company. was elected 
president of the Dallas Retail Merchants 
Association as the board of directors of 
that organization held its annual election 
at the Chamber of Commerce on March 





Telephone 


C-7111 


DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1857) 
2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 
Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
PHONE C-7I11 

















Your Home When Away 
From Home 


Driskill Hotel 


W. L. STARK, Manager 








AUSTIN, TEXAS 














12. Mr. Bromberg, who had served as 
vice president last year, succeeds Myron 
Everts, president for the past two years. 
Other new officers of the association, 
which is a division of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are Fred C. Marth, as- 
sistant secretary of A. Harris & Company, 
vice president; L. E. Askew, of the Askew 
Company, treasurer, and R. C. Dolbin, 
executive secretary who was re-elected. 





Honey Springs 
(Continued from Page 9) 
ment the emergency equipment now in 
use. Fires in Honey Springs in the past 
have been at a minimum, with no seri- 
ous losses during the past four years. 
It is expected that the year 1943 will 
see further and extensive civic develop- 
ments, which will include, in addition 
to the fire department, an adequate 
town hall or community house, an inde- 
pendent school district with at least pro- 
visions for one grade school, and street 
improvements and transportation facili- 
ties linking with Dallas and Oak Cliff. 
Some tax measures will likely have to 
be voted in 1943 to provide needed reve- 
nue for the planned civic improvements, 
but is expected that a very nominal rate 
will suffice. 





Sacrifice and Courtesy 
(Continued from Page 13) 

taking. It is a time when the seller 
should be thinking about those who sup- 
ported him in normal times before the 
war and whose support he will need 
after the war. It is a time for the em- 
ploye to realize that there are some ad- 
vantages to him in establishing a repu- 
tation for loyalty. It is a time for a 
community to remember that those who 
have been treated with courtesy will 
remember it when their patronage is de- 
sired in the future. It is a time when 
some of our finest citizens engaged in 
voluntary civilian work in behalf of the 
war effort should remember that they, 
too, can lose perspective. It is indica- 
tive of the strange development in this 
strange period when we find bickering, 
dissension, jealousies and type of unfair 
competition among civilian groups who 


are devoting their time to the same ob- 
jective of advancing the war effort. 


There never was a time when it wa: 
quite so important that we develop a 
spirit of co-operation and co-ordination 
In these days when we are all experi 
encing tremendous demands on our time 
we should strive to attain unity and tc 
eliminate foolish friction, dissension anc 
duplication. It is deplorable when jeal 
ousies develop between agencies whicl 
have a common goal and should be 
working in friendly co-operation. W: 
should keep in mind the importance o 
being tolerant and objective. We shoul 
subordinate personalities and concen 
trate on making a truly unselfish con 
tribution to the war effort. We shoul 
place duty above self and the genera! 
good above group prestige. We should 
be civilian soldiers amenable to self and 
group discipline where discipline con- 
tributes to the war effort. We should be 
considerate of all Americans who are 
working to win the war and direct any 
inclination we may have for aggressive 
belligerency toward the followers of 
Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito. 


Few people who have endeavored to 
participate in the war effort on the home 
front have escaped a feeling of discour- 
agement or futility at some state of their 
participation. A sense of frustration to 
some degree has been experienced by the 
great majority of volunteers who have 
been actuated by a patriotic desire to 
help win the war through various civilian 
agencies. The important thing is that 
civilians have grouped themselves to- 
gether voluntarily and have secured ef- 
fective results. It is also important, how- 
ever, that we strive to attain the highest 
possible degree of efficiency in the di- 
rection of these volunteer agencies. It is 
imperative that we hold to the lowest 
possible minimum dissension and fric- 
tion of any kind in our domestic econ- 
omy. It is imperative that all groups on 
the home front foster a spirit of unity 
and co-operation. 


An analysis of many of our civilian 
troubles leads inescapably to the con- 
clusion that in time of war as in time of 
peace many of our home-front problems 
could be solved by following the Golden 
Rule. But in time of war we can also 
paraphrase its phraseology to our na- 
tional advantage and our mental satis- 
faction by remembering that we should 
do unto the men in our armed forces as 
we would have them to do unto us if we 
were risking our lives for them. 


DALLAS @ APRIL, 1943 





Some go off to War Some stay Home 


The story of how the taxes our Company pays are spent is a thrilling, day-by-day 
account of the services these tax payments help make possible. The diary of a 
Dallas Power & Light Company tax dollar would show—day by day—how widely 
and how helpfully our tax dollars are used to bring better living for Dallas citizens. 


EVERY DAY OUR TAX DOLLARS HELP: 
. Pay the cost of providing the sinews of war. 
. Pay the cost of maintaining public schools. 
. Pay the cost of police and fire protection. 
. Pay the cost of sanitation, essential to our health. 


. Make living in Dallas better, safer and happier. 


During 1942, our Company's total tax bill was more 


than three times as much as ten years ago. But those 


tax dollars are helping defend America today... 
helping every citizen enjoy the advantages of health, 
education, happiness and security which tax payments 
support. That's why the diary of our tax dollars is of 


prime importance to every citizen. 


As a citizen of Dallas for twenty-five years, we are 
fully appreciative of our war-time responsibilities. We 
know that only by unified action and close coopera- 


tion can Victory be won. 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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HE year 1942 was the best yet in the history of the 
FINA ncl AL STA TEM ENT Texas Employers Insurance Association. Premium 
As of December 31, 1942 income for the year amounted to $5,921,000, 29 increase of 
$1,269,000 over 1941. Assets increased from $6,169,250 £0 


ASSET s 
$7,370,213, and $757,262 was added to the surplus account 


$1 406,390.88 


Cash in Banks - 
4,582,359.02 to make 2 total surplus of $2,542,618. 


Bonds (Amortized Values) 
Stocks (Market Values) - * ° 326,885.75 

First Mortgage Loans - ; 73,642.49 $1,153,000 PAID IN DIVIDENDS 

Real Estate. - °° _ 148,745.00 During the year the Association paid $1,153,000 in dividends 
Accrued Premivms- °° © 725,923.70 to policyholders, making 2 coral of $11,358,168 in dividends 
Accrued Interest Peeing! 31,475.16 pai to date. 

Due from Re-insuring Companies 74,790.51 Payments i ement of workmen's compensation 


Total Admitt ed Assets $7,370 212.51 claims during 1942 amounted to $2,984,897- 

















LiABILIT! ES LOW OPERATING cost 


Reserve for Losses - ro A 50,802.81 In 1942 the Association used only 21.68 cents out of each pre 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums - 732,464.01 mium dollar for expenses, 45 compared with 40.15 cents allowed 








Reserve for Expenses - °° . 342,1 26.49 for expenses in the workmen's compensation rates in exas. 


Reserve for Taxes - °° er 82,954.07 F a es . 

6: This saving 1" the cost of providing workmen's compensation 
Reserve for Re-insurance - °° 13,440.72 r 4 caeale 

insurance for Texas industry 1 due: (1) t the Association s plan 
Reserve for Accounts Payable - 5,806.52 of selling direct instead of through agentss (2) to its highly 
Contingent Reserve Fund. - ° 500,000.00 i «-e facilities; (3) 0 the 
Surplus to Policyholders - °° 2,542,617-89 i y i . and (4) t0 } e volume of 
rooluoblaies $7,370.212.51 ; t of 
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OFFICE RS 
Homer R. MrrcHELL > * * Chairman of the Board SERVICE TO WAR-TIME INDUSTRIES 


A.F.AUEN - °°” nig eee een President 
Lw.Groves - - °°" Executive Vice-President Many Texas industries engaged in war-time production are 
Ben H. MITCHELL - a cn eed ea Secretary taking advantage of the Assoc n of operation 
E. eats - + * “Oo . V ice-President and Treasurer and highly specialized safety enginee , duce insut- 
C.G. WEAKLEY -* Vice-President and Sales Manager 
A.H. PLYER - - Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
Aco * © Vice-President and Claims Manager If you are not enjoying the advantages offered by Texas’ lead- 
G. M. CROwSON Assistant Secretary : : . ee . 
ing writer of workmen s compensation insurance, call or write 


Buy WAR BONDS the Association office nearest you. 


Texas. 


ance costs and conserve war-time manpower. 
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